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Three Lectures on Esthetic. Bernard Bosanquet. London: Macmil- 

land and Company. 1915. Pp. ix + 118. 

This is a book to which the present reviewer would gladly be just, but 
doubts his ability to be so. Mr. Bosanquet has made a most laudable 
effort to be simple and direct, and simple and direct the result is, somewhat 
as higher mathematics are. One who has learned to be apprehensive of 
books about esthetics draws in his pseudopodia when told that the interest 
in esthetics which the reader is expected to bring is " the interest of a 
branch of philosophy." Many good things are said, of course, two of 
which may be quoted: "I confess that all this talk about method in 
philosophy seems to me rather foolish and wearisome. I only know in 
philosophy one method ; and that is to expand all the relevant facts, taken 
together, into ideas which approve themselves to thought as exhaustive 
and self-consistent" (p. 3). And this: "If it is ever true that there is no 
use disputing about tastes, this is certainly quite false of esthetic pleas- 
ures. Nothing is more discussed; and nothing repays discussion bet- 
ter. There is nothing in which education is more necessary, or tells more. 
To like and dislike rightly is the goal of all culture worth the name " 
(p. 5). 

The discussion or rather explanation is, as a whole, very abstract. Back 
of it hovers the shade of Kant, and accordingly the topic of the first lec- 
ture is the " esthetic attitude." One familiar with Kant quite under- 
stands when told that the esthetic attitude is described in the doctrine of 
the " esthetic semblance " ; " Man is not civilized esthetically till he has 
learned to value the semblance above the reality" (p. 10). More tersely 
the esthetic attitude is defined as " that of feeling embodied in form." 
As feeling or something of the mind is embodied or incorporated in an 
object, and submits thereby to the object's objective laws, the true doctrine 
is a doctrine of expression; the object, the work of art becomes an ex- 
pressive thing, not sufficiently described as an object of contemplation. 
The thing incorporating feeling must be there before feeling or imagina- 
tion can be articulate or fully self-conscious. Croce is, therefore, wrong in 
his claim that beauty is already complete in an idea that precedes incor- 
poration. There are different arts because different media (sound and 
marble) have to be handled so differently as to yield very different results. 
We are not told that music is the best example of successful art, but the 
idea that it is so is favorably commented upon (p. 57). The word architec- 
ture does not occur in the index, and the reader may have the impression 
that an art so controlled by objective demands can not be easily brought 
under an idealistic doctrine of expression. 

Ugliness is beauty in the wrong place. " Suppose the beautiful silky 
ear of a dachshund replacing the ear of a beautiful human face. It would 
be, I imagine, a horribly hideous thing. Here we have in principle, I 
think, a genuine case of ugliness" (p. 102). 

It is a pity that Mr. Bosanquet did not dwell more upon what he calls 
" the Home-coming from Fairy-land," the learning, that is, to look about 
us in the life of our own day for the subject matter of art instead of in the 
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mysteriously distant and remote. What we have thus come home to and 
how we are to be at home there is of the very greatest moment. Since 
the sixties the change has been on. the whole, we are told, " to simple 
vision and humanity." To any sincere and normal audience, this is sure 
to be, perhaps, the most interesting topic in the entire field. 

Mr. Bosanquet closes his third lecture aptly and tastefully with a 
passage from Goethe's essay on Gothic architecture, telling us that it con- 
veys the message he has been trying to express; and the essence of the 
passage may be put somewhat as follows. Be not too tender to enjoy 
significant roughness. Fine art did not arise from the effort to make the 
world beautiful. Art is formative long before it is beautiful, and yet it 
is then true and great art, often truer and greater than beautiful art. Art 
that is characteristic is the only true art. 

The book is better and more interesting than this notice suggests, but 
it is not for those whose interest in the subject is rather in beauty than 
in " philosophy." 

"Wendell T. Bush. 
Columbia University. 

Personality. F. B. Jevons. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. London: 

The Knickerbocker Press. 1913. Pp. v + 167. 

The argument for the existence and nature of personality advanced in 
this book presents nothing essentially new in treatment or results. The 
volume comprises the matter of four lectures given during the summer of 
1912 at Oxford in the Vacation Term for Bible Study. 

Physical science and psychology do not require the assumption of per- 
sonality as an abiding unity. An examination of the positions of Hume 
and James finds that, while these authors deny the existence of a perma- 
nent self, their arguments unconsciously involve such an entity. Like- 
wise Bergson's thesis that change alone constitutes reality is discovered 
in its elaboration to imply a permanent subject of the flux. By way of 
comment on the above discussion one might remark that the arguments of 
James and Bergson appear to be directed against a particular conception 
of the self rather than against the existence of personality. The book 
concludes with the contention that emphasis must not be concentrated 
upon the self as the unity of an independent individual. Personality 
necessitates relation with other individuals and with God, a relation the 

essence of which is love. 

Savilla Alice Elkus. 

Smith College. 



